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f By KENNETH GROSS 

The lawyers fuss through the 
salmon-colored folders' spiead 
across the 15 foot table in the 
third fioor courtroom of Man- 
hattan Supreme Court, while 
the judge stifles a yawn and a 
man with silver-gray- hair labo- 
riously takes a stenographic 
record in longhand. 

A single guard slumps in the 
vacant jury box and an attend- 
ant opens a window to let in 
some fresh air. 

Behind an oaken guard ran, 
a massive figure — the witness * 

! waits his turn in absolute si- 
lence, his eyes sometimes stray- 
ing to the raised inscription be- 
hind the judge, “In God We 
Trust.” 

The witness has come from 
New Orleans at some inconven- 
ience and expense and as he 
waits his turn, Clay Shaw re- 
marks: “I guess I believe in 
justice.” . 

• Shaw is a witness in a suit 
against Tra-Mar. Inc. , in which 
y is 
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a realty company is suing to 
recover $28,000 in brokerage 
fees. The brokerage firm was 
not licensed in New Orleans and 
it is the contention of the de- 
fendants that they are absolved 
from the agreement. 

“But when you give your 
word,” said Shaw, who was 
manager of the New Orleans 
Trade Mart at the time, "it 
ought to be kept-” 

Shaw was acquitted of con- 
spiracy to assassinate President 
Kennedy on March 1 after a 3-1- 
day trial in New Orleans. The 
charges brought by Dist. Atty. 
James Garrison claimed Shaw 
joined Lee-Harvey Oswald and 
others in a plot to murder the 
President in Dallas Nov.. 22, 
1963. The 12-man jury was out 
only 50 minutes. 

Shaw is 56 years old. He 
stands 6 foot 4 and betrays no 
excess weight. He carries him- 
self with enormous dignity and 
it is only after two martinis 
that he reveals the damage 
* done by Dist. Atty. Garrison’s 
\ attack. . 

"I’m looking for a job,” said 
Shaw. "My savings, all my pos- 
sessions, were eaten up by legal 
fees.” 

A few passevsby recognize 
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CLAY SHAW r .? 

Leaving N.Y. Supreme Court. 

Shaw's face and wish him luck 
or ■ made some other friendly 
gesture. 

“It’s nice. to be in New York 
where I'm not so easily re- 
cognized,” he said. "Every one 
knows me in New Orleans.” 

And he guessed that Jim Gar- 
rison would win re-election come 
November. 

“I don’t hate him,” he said. 
“Kate i 3 a very corrosive emo- 
tion.’* It doesn't hurt the guy 
you hate much, but it sure can 
hurt you.” 

Shaw . returned to the court- 
room after lunch limping slight- 
ly, the result of a cracked verte- 
bra during World War II. Hd 
chatted with the attorneys, then 
stared over past the guard 
rail to the witness chair, the 
judge’s platform and jury box. 

It was the first time he been 
in a courtroom since his ow*n 
trial. 

“You get flashbacks,” he said 
in his soft southern drawl. “I 
can't help remembering when I 
was on the other side of that 
rail and how it felt. And now I 
wonder how many others. I knew 
there were individual cases in 
which there was a miscarriage 
of justice but now I wonder 
how many.” 

Shaw smoked his cigaret down 
to its mentholated filter. He 
smokes 40 of them a day. His 
suit is slightly out of style and 
the pride v.’hich he wears like 
armour wavered only when he 
asked if anyone knew about a 
joo for a talented executive. 
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